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LIFE AND RELIGIOUS EXERCISES OF JANE 
PEARSON. 


(Continued from page 307.) 


12th month: 23d, 1804.—First-day I was at 
our meeting, in which I had an open time, much 
to my own satisfaction: and I hope to that of 
others. Indeed, Truth rose into dominion, and 
the opposite power sunk into insignificance. 
Such instances have been rare with me. In 
leaving the meeting a sense of acceptance was 
given me; measurably receiving the sentence of 
well done in my own particular, with a secret 
hope, that if I continued thus to steer my course, 
carefully eyeing my guide; and in simplicity 
and godly sincerity dealing out to the people, as 
immediately given; pursuing the thread of my 
testimony in the power, depending wholly upon 
the Lord, he would be mouth and wisdom, tongue 
and utterance. Thus Satan fora while became 
bruised under foot. 

7th of 4th month, 1805.—I have this day ex- 
perienced deep baptism of soul. I thought it 
would take my natural life, or at least hasten 
my dissolution. Oh! merciful Lord, my times 
are in thy hand ; thou knowest what I can bear ; 
lighten my load, I pray thee, or add to my 


‘strength, for I am tried to the very life; 


‘crucified with Christ. Nevertheless I live, yet 
not I, but Chrigt liveth in me. Oh! grant mg 
patience to bear these sufferihg seasons; surely 
thon carest that I semwe alone. , » ’ 

In the latter patt of i805, ox the beginning of 
1806, I-bdd a sickness, in whieh L was confined 
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for Some time ; and one night as I lay in bed 
between the hours of nine and ten, being in a 
solid, weighty frame of spirit, breathing towards 
the fountain of all good, I beheld with my spirit- 
ual eye, as clear as ever my outward eye beheld 
any object, ‘that the Ancient of Days descended ; 
his dread majesty enveloped as in a cloud; that 
I beheld no part of the glorious Being, but a 
part of the face, which I neither can, nor dare 
describe. It was sufficient for me. His counte- 
nance was mild, allowing me to petition him. 
He descended so low, (for I could not rise,) 
that the appearance was not far above m@ 
Being thus emboldened through unmerited con- 
descension, I then begged for a place in his 
glorious kingdom, when unclothed of my mortal 
robes. I write in awful fear. I thought it was 
granted, and that I was allowed tospréteed if I 
had any thing further. I then craved@for my 
only daughter the same favor. I thought that, 
too, was granted. 

I then lifted up my eyes and heart, and men- 
tally poured forth my soul, saying: Oh! Lord, 
the wickedness of man is great; my mind being 
expanded, and bending in good-will towards all : 
and the answer I received was: “ Myimercy is 
greater ;”’ and the vision closed. But oh! the 
contented calm it left. 

It is now near fifteen months since this dis- 
play of God’s mercy occurred; and till this 
time I have not dared to record it, lest any 
should think of me above what I am; or that 
from such a discovery of unlimited mercy, any 
sinners should presume to go on in their wicked- 
ness, in hopes that God would show them mercy 
at last. But, at this time, it has been opened ; 
at such a space from the time of beholding it, 
and after my passing many deep plungings, and 
finding all creaturely animation, and rejoicing 
in spirit ‘for such a marvéllous and benign pros- 
pect, has returned to the ocean whence it 
sprung, that I am stript of all glorying, save in 
the cross; having no desire but that these lines 
may preach when I am no more, and encourage 
some poor sipner go lift up his head in hope at 
what | have penned. * 

1806.—I am now grpwn old, and it is an- 
nounced shat my declining years are not to be 
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exempt from trials: they truly increase. My 
only daughter is afflicted with a cancer in her 
breast. The pain and dreadfulness of the com- 
plaint are such, that we languish without hope 
of recovery. Afilictive is this dispensation in- 
deed; no solace but from a comfortable hope, 


that her troubles will end with the termination 
of her life. 


3d of 12th month, 1806.—In our week-day 
meeting, I was engaged toset forth the necessity 
of not only receiving the seed of the kingdom, 
but with all readiness to allow its growth ; as 
the work of truth in the heart of man is de- 
scribed by our great Master to be progressive ; 
first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn 
in the ear. I had peace in returning to my 
habitation, and this language presented to me: 
‘* Ever since thou wast born, my love has been 
to thee.” 
such a favor. 

8d month 14th, 1807.—On revolving retro- 
spectively the path assigned me through this 
vale of tears, and the sketches I have drawn 
thereof, I have thought it may appear to others 
that I have been more marred than my cotem- 
poraries, in my deep early refinings ; aud since, 
in by being singularly stripped of my beloved 
outward connections: the tree being wholly 
peeled. But let none of Zion’s travellers be 
discouraged thereat; for, to the praise of my 
Heavenly Father, and of the riches of his grace, 
be it remembered, that sufficient strength for 
the day has been afforded, or else I never could 
have stood to this time. My oldest and last 
daughter is now released from all her trials, and 
a gracious God that never fails in time of need, 
visited and upheld my mind in a marvellous 
manner. 

At the time of her interment, while I sat in 
the meeting beside her coffin, oh! the unspeak- 
able peace! with a consoling assurance that all 
her tears were forever wiped away. They had 
flowed like rivers under deep religious exercise ; 
and at that time, the condescension of our Heav- 
enly Father was such to me, a poor unworthy 
creature, that it seemed as if her pure spirit 
descended and rested upon her dear remains, 
during the opportunity. Oh! how can I suffi- 
ciently adore ! 

4th of 5th month, 1807.—Fourth-day I was 
at meeting. Some of our friends are set off for 
London. A solemn time it was to me; for I 
was much engaged in mental breathings; the 
spirit helping my infirmities inwardly to pray. 
A largt portion of heavenly bread was handed 
to me, without much wrestling, or having it to 
set before others: and although our soul’s ene- 
mies may be numerous, that language livingly 
opened: “The Lord shall"figh® for you, and 
you shall hold your peace.” It applied to my- 
self, as I had nocomnfission to divulge it. Some- 
what like the earnest of the spirit Of adoption 
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or holy promise, accompanied my mind, and 
closed with: “ Lord, thou art good to us, we 
will praise thee; we will exalt thy name.” [ 
had strong consolation in God, only wise, Om- 
nipotent, Omniscient, and Omnipresent. Al- 
ways in his sight, naked and bare before him, 
oh! who dare do evil! 

12th month 13th, 1807.—My family all gone 
to meeting; and I, through indisposition, left 
at home; but I must acknowledge the kindness 
of a gracious God to me, who has been near in 
this time of confinement, allowing me to pour 
forth my soul; yea, I have thought, sometimes, 
to lean on his very bosom, and the comforting 
watchword is: “Fear not, I am first and 
last.” 

lst month 4th, 1808.—Rich favor extended 
this morning to me, a poor woman; and given 


This melted me ; may I be worthy of | in these consoling characters: “ My love and 


care, yea, protecting care, has ever been towards 
thee, and [ never will leave thee nor forsake 
thee: although Satan has, in days past, been 
permitted to roar and shoot his malignant ar- 
rows, he shall now be still.” 

I craved the renewal of the sublime and di- 
vine vision I had been favored with in a former 
illness; but Infinite Wisdom saw meet to with- 
hold anything further of that nature; I adore 
and bless his holy name. Oh! I pray God, 
with my whole heart, that it may be thus with 
me in my last moments; and I humbly trust it 
will, if 1 keep my place to the conclusion ; for 
truly he has been a merciful God to me. May 
the members of this meeting more and more 
seek after the power which hath so eminently 
interposed for the deliverance of my soul! May 
not one of them be lost! for truly great pains 
have been taken with this part of the vineyard. 

2d month Tth, 1808.—For many months the 
state of my mind has been preserved in tran- 
quillity, exclusive of the things in the outward, 
that were at times afflicting; no evil inclination 
in myself, nor any temptation thereto; and a 
merciful Father not far away from me; that I 
begun to doubt my condition, lest 1 should 
ascribe this serenity, which might become 
habitual, ‘having no temptation to evil, to a 
growth in the truth and favor with my God, ere 
{ had attained it; so that 1 almost wished to 
feel my wonted poverty of spirit again, and his 
chastening; believing myself far from perfect. 
And now he hath seen meet to change the be- 
nign dispensation, into one more searching and 
trying; often withdrawing his favor; so that L 
seemed neither “ borne on the side nor dandled 
on the knee.” I will bear it; for uh! I dread 
being at ease in Zion, or trusting to anything 
short of what is really substantial, that feeds 
and nourishes the soul unto everlasting life. 

5th month 7th, 1510.—I have now arrived at 
my 75th year; and ia perusing again what hath 
long since been written by me, of the Lord’s 
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dealings with me in my childish state, I feel the 
renewing of ancient power, which impressed my 
mind when I penned them ; so that I hope they 
are not words which will fall to the ground, for 
they are faithful and true sayings. Now, reader, 
if, when thou perusest them, a gentle summons 
should be heard: “The Master is come and 
calleth for thee,” rise up quickly, as Mary did ; 
let others suspect what they may respecting thy 
haste. These are seasons when we are to salute 
no one by the way. 


(To be continued.) 
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quence is, that she is unfitted for some of the 
most important functions imposed on her, breaks 
down under them, is perhaps cut short in her 
career, but more probably undergoes a life-long 
penance of what is called delicate health, useless 
for any good end in life, and a source of trouble 
and vexation to all connected with her. I trace 
all this—and every physiologist will bear me out 
in the conclusion—to over-refinement upon the 
material part of our nature. A thing formed 
roughly to bear a part in a rough process has 
been taken out of its element, and kept there till 
its constitutional force was lost. It sinks, of 
course, under the first shock it encounters. One 
must pity the unfortunate creature, as she is in 
a great measure the victim of ignorance and a 
false system ; but I often feel how much condo- 
lence is also due to those relatives who have the 
interesting invalid to take care of, and how much 
better it would be for herself and others if she 
had kept nearer the appoioted level of human 
nature, and so escaped a well-known class of 
evils. 

When that sweetly engaging creature, a babe, 
falls into the keeping of a happy pair, how well 
it would be for both parties if the parents would 
rightly consider what it is ? Do, my dear friends, 
remember that is only human. Angel as it seems, 
it is only a little animal—an animal with some 
fine potentialities dormant within it—but in the 
meantime, simply, frankly, and honestly, a little 
animal. Now, as such, it has a sphere of being, 
and calls for being kept in harmony with certain 
conditions round about it. It has a rough, 
hardy part to play, and rough, hardy organs to 
play it with. Let it remain rough and hardy to 
a fair extent, and so maintain its natural ability 
to play its appointed part. I believe it would be 
better for it to be a cottage-child, reared on pot- 
tage, and tumbling from morn to eve on a village- 
green, than a nurse-tended, pampered denizen of 
a palace, only allowed to take the air at stated 
hours in a perambulator, or in a brief dull walk. 
The problem is the simplest imaginable. Keep 
the creature in all respects on the level of human 
nature—the healthful average between the physi- 
cal and the mental parts of our being—and all 
will be well. Make it too fine, and you lay for 
it the foundation of unnumbered dangers. 

The great bulk of the men who are engaged 
in the professions and in the higher fields of 
mercantile life, are little aware of the dangers 
of their course. Called on to exercise the intel- 
lect chiefly, confined to the study and the count- 
ing-room, the physical part of their being gets 
but a restricted play. It has often occurred. to 
me, in conversing with a studious friend, or an 
assiduous man of business, to ask whether he 
ever fully considered that there are such things 
going on in the world as the digging of ditches, 
the felling of trees, and the holding of ploughs. 
If they look abroad, they will see that such 
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EXTRACT. 


Men often think an institution to be good be- 
cause it has done good ; but institutions are often 
only another kind of national school book, whose 
object it is to help the scholar to pass on and 
leave it behind. Neither boys nor society are to 
be kept forever in the horn-book. There must 
be, in any healthful society, a process of absorp- 
tion, or of reconstruction of its organization. 
Principles never change ; their incarnations con- 
tinually do. A society whose institutions are 
unchanging is itself ungrowing. The living 
body alters. Only the dead rest. That isa brave 
and good institution which speedily digs its own 
grave.—H. W. Beecher. 
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TOO FINE. 


Refinement is a very good thing to a certain 
extent, but it ought not to be carried too far. 
Human nature we know to be a mixture : besides 
those intellectual and emotional parts which we 
cultivate and refine upon, it includes certain ani- 
mal elements adapted for the rude physical cir- 
cumstances in which it exists, and serving, 
indeed, as a needful basis for all the other con- 
stituents. In our refining processes, we run a 
risk of carrying this rough and hardy constitu- 
ent out of its proper relations ; thereby injuring 
it, making it sickly and silly, and so undermining 
the whole fabric. I say, then, we should not 
refine too much, 

Let us take a grave analytic view of that pleas- 
ant creature of the civilized world—a lady. She 
lives chiefly in a well-furnished house. When 
she goes abroad, it is in a carriage. She walks 
little, she has no sort of work that gives exer- 
cise to the muscles; the winds of heaven are 
never allowed to visit her face tooroughly. She 
is consequently a white, soft, slim creature, stri- 
kingly different from an average peasant-woman, 
or a domestic female servant. This elegant 
being, moreover, insists upon imposing various 
restraints and obstructions upon her person, with 
a view to reducing it toa certain ideal which 
has been conventionally approved of; thus sacri- 
ficing to an arbitrary principle of refinement, the 
healthy play of certain organs essential to the 
general well-being of the system. The conse- 
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things are done—that certain men have the 
strength to do them, and that certain useful 
ends are thus attaived. It appears, in short, 
that rough labor, vigorous muscular powers, and 
consequent good to the commonwealth, are all of 
them coherent parts of the scheme of Providence. 
Now, there may be individuals better adapted for 
hard work than others, or it may be convenient 
to assign the specially hard work to certain per- 
sons, while others undertake softer and more 
refined tasks. But there are no specific differ- 
ences in human beings to adapt one to one kind 
of task, and another to another; there are no 
beings wholly muscle, or wholly brain. There 
is but one constitutivn for all, each example of 
which involves some proportion of every feature 
common to the rest. The men whose role it is, 
then, to use the intellect chiefly, have a also a mus- 
cular system of some degree of force—not well 
fitted, perhaps, for ditch-digging, but still a mus- 
culur system forming an essential part of their 
constitution, and requiring to be kept in har- 
mony with the parts of the external world to 
which it is adapted. They must see to make 
some use of this clumsy and clogging machine, 
as they sometimes feel the body to be; other- 
wise they will have to lay their account with 
sundry hurtful consequences. If they have no 
real labor for their arms and their limbs, whereby 
a useful end may be served, they would do well 
to take up with some amateur kind, however 
purposeless. If they dislike digging a garden, 
let them take to bowling or cricket. Let them 
at least take rides or walks. Field-sports unfor- 
tunately involve an element of inhumanity. We 
sometimes wonder at the eagerness of fine gen- 
tlemen to get away from their dulcet city-lite to 
a Highland moor or the banks of a Lapland 
river, there to go through a course of practice 
attended by most of the hardships of the 
peasant’s lot; but I regard this appetency as 
in truth the voice of nature proclaiming that 
man has a physical system which needs exercise, 
in order that we may be wholly well and happy. 

It was perhaps an internal voice of this kind 
which prompted some of the philosophers of the 
eightcenth century to propound the startling 
dogma, that the life of the savage was the only 
natural and right life. This it certainly is not ; 
but the idea might nevertheless point to some 
obscure form of truth. The matter, as 1 appre- 
hend it, is simply this :—The ruder material part 
of our nature is not changed or extinguished by 
civilization. It continues, in civilization, to 
exist, and to prefer its claim for a suitable 
exercise and gratification ; and these claims must 
be complied with, if we would maintain the 
whole fabric in equilibrio and in health. 

There is a similar philosophy regarding our 
mental nature. It embraces a wonderful variety 
of powers, sentiments, and tendencies, applicable 
to an equally wonderful variety of circumstances 


and necessities, many of which are homely and 
inelegant, while others are the opposite. The 
mind of man, in short, has rough work appointed 
for it in this world, as well as fine; and it has 
been constituted accordingly, just as the bod 
was formed for hewing trees as well as the 
carvings of ivory-boxes. When we go too far in 
mental refinement, there arises a class of evils 
analogous to those which befall the too delicately 
treated person. Not merely do we become 
acutely sensitive to trifling vexations, and unfit 
to stand the serious shocks which from time to 
time occur to the most happily placed people, but 
we grow in selfishness. Everything which does 
not yield an immediate return of pleasure, is felt 
to be a bore—a peculiar word, the use of which 
may be considered as perhaps the best exponent 
of this system of over-refinement in a portion of 
society. Ceasing to relish sitiple pleasures, we 
get few real onesat all. Disdaining simple worth 
and mediocre attainments, we narrow the social 
circle in which we may be useful. Surely this, 
our last estate, is worse than the first. At the 
same time, it has never been found that over- 
refinement subdues any of the irregular passions 
of the human heart; it only gives them new 
directions, or teaches how they may be masked. 
Let us not be too eager to lay bare the moral 
interior of the man of extreme refinement. On 
the other hand, is it not universally found in the 
ordinary world, that there may be a perfect sim- 
plicity of life, making as near an approach to 
innocence as our nature is susceptible of, where 
refinement has not been carried beyond a medium 
degree ? 

I hope, my friends, that these few imperfect 
observations will not be considered as a declara- 
tion of war against refinement. I am a friend, 
not an enemy, to refinement, and delight to see 
men and women improving their taste and the 
style of their manners, when it is done to really 
good issue. Only let us take care not to carry 
the process beyond a healthy point, for then we 
come in contact with evils worse than those we 
seek to avoid.— Chambers’ Journal. 


—————_ 0 


TRIALS OF LIFE. 


We start upon life’s journey full of hope, full 
of gladness, and full of joyous ambition, confi- 
dent in our own strength and in the support of 
friends and kindred stationed round about us, on 
whom we lean with great satisfaction; but as 
years pass on, one of the outposts, the supports, 
falls; and then another and another, each suc- 
ceeding year leaving one or more the less. For 
a while we scarcely miss the acquaintances and 
friends of our childhood, for we have so many ; 
but as time rolls on, the number becomes so 
small that each additional loss makes a greater 
void. Father, mother, brothers, sisters, our old- 
est neighbors, all gone ; the minister of our youth 
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has grown gray before us—he, too, has passed 
away; and beyond a schoolmate here and an- 
other there, nothing is left to connect us with 
the times and the home of childhood, and such 
a feeling of desolation comes over us, that we are 
ready to sink in perfect helplessness and despair. 
To the old who may chance to read these lines, 
the suggestion is made, which, if wisely heeded, 
may save the body from sinking under the 
whelming load, and it is this: He who made us, 
is the Father of us all ; and the dispensations of 
this life are designed to prepare us the more 
certainly for a beatific existence beyond the 
grave, and to enable us to make the transition 
with the least violence, and at the same time to 
train us to those habitules of heart which will 
the more elevate us in the world beyond; he ar- 
ranges that we shall learn to lean less on our- 
selves, less on others, and more on Himself, as a 
weary man leans on a staff; and the sooner we be- 
gin to learn thus to lean, the happier we shall be 
in time, and the more ready shall we find ourselves 
to take up the 1eturnless journey without a mur- 
mur and without a sigh. There are no words 
more beautiful and more true in any language 
than that “Gop 1s Love”’ to all his true chil- 
dren; and the longer they live, the more con- 
stantly does he gather himself about them with 
his providences, not certainly in the way that 
man’s wisdom would devise, but in the manner 
most surely to eventuate in their safe arrival at 
their heavenly home. So that, while it is natu- 
ral that we should feel the death of those who 
are near to us more and more acutely, the older 
we grow, we should gain even physical power to 
resist the most crushing trials, in the sweet re- 
flection that, behind the darkest cloud, a loving 
Father hides « face all radiant with pity, sym- 
pathy, and affection, to be shown in due time 
when faith has done its perfect work. So that, 
for life’s sufferings, there is a balm in Gilead, 


there is a Physician there !—Haull’s Journal of 


Health. 
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GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE.—NO. XV. 


BY YARDLEY TAYLOR. 


The soil of most of the country west of the 
mountains is formed from the rocks of the coal 
measures, from sandstone, shale or limestone. 
This holds good for all this side of the Missis- 
sippi, and- much of the other side, until we 
reach its extreme upper branches, or approach 


the vicinity of Lake Superior. Where sand- 
stone alone prevails the soil is not so good, being 
too light, and having little tenacity; but where 
shale or limestone are at or near the surface the 
soil is good, and mostly very superior. The 
country, drained by most of the branches of the 
upper Qhio, is hilly, and much of it precipitous 
near the large streams. Further west, beyond 
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Muskingum, the surface becomes more level, until 
much of it is very level. 

This immense valley, between the Alleghany 
Mountains on the east and the Rocky Mountains 
on the west, the longest and most extensive 
valley on the face of the globe, bears, on most 
of its surface, unmistakable evidence of the ac- 
tion of water. The Mississippi river, discharg- 
ing its waters into the Gulf of Mexico nearly 
under the tropics, and the Red river of the 
north, emptying its waters within the polar 
circle, both rise near the head of Lake Superior, 
and interlock their waters for more than a hun- 
dred miles, and ona table-land of but about 1200 
feet above tide-water. This valley, extending 
as it does through 40 degrees of latitude, has 
no ranges of mountains crossing its course, and 
only a few isolated elevations greater than the 
table-land at the head of its rivers. The waters 


| flowing into Lake Superior are discharged east- 


ward by the river St. Lawrence, presenting the 
remarkable feature of the rise of three great 
river systems of North America on the same 
table-land, without any system of mountains 
within hundreds of miles, and all flowing in 
different directions. Around Lake Superior, 
and on some of the upper western branches of 
the Mississippi, as the St. Peters’ river, granite 
and other primitive rocks abound: otherwise 
these are seldom seen in place, and but rarely 
as travelled stones or boulders. In eastern Ohio, 
where sandstone abounds, but few pebbles are 
found; while in western Ohio, and in States 
further west, they are quite frequently met with. 
In many places there are large beds of pebbles 
beneath the surface, covered up by an alluvial 
deposit above them, while in other places they 
are found in ridges of small elevation on the 
surface. These pebbles are mostly limestone ; 
but on approaching the lakes there are found 
some from more primitive rocks, as if they had 
been brought from the vicinity of the upper 
lakes. The evidences very commonly met with 
in the Ohio valley, of its having once been 
covered with water, may be explained by sup- 
posing that a current of water once came down 
from the north and brought these remains. 
Geologists assert that much of the surface soil, 
particularly in approaching the lakes, evidently 
has been derived from primitive rocks, though 
none are found there in place, while boulders 
and pebbles of these rocks are met with. 

On the surface of limestone rocks in the 
neighborhood of Cincinnati and the valley of 
the Miami river, are numerous impressions of 
organic remains, principally shells. In excavat- 
ing for stones in the vicinity of that city, the 
rock is found in strata of 8 or 10 inches thick, 
separated by shaly rock or clay of several feet 
in thickness. This shaly rock, on being ex- 
posed to the surface, will be by the action of 
frost broken up into pieces of shells mixed 
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slightly with earth. No doubt the decomposi- 
tion of these shells has been the origin of a 
part of the soil here ; hence the suitableness of 
the soil around here for the growth of the vine. 
Lime is admitted to be a necessary ingredient 
in a soil for successful grape growing, and the 
decomposition of these remains of shells gives 
a supply of that mineral. This, too, gives to 
the soil of that region the strength and dura- 
bility for which it isso noted in the production of 
grain and grass. In Ohio the limestone is in 
thin laming, seldom being found more than ten 
inches thick, while in Kentucky it reaches the 
thickness of several hundred feet. The Ken- 
tucky river lies in a bed worn down in the rock, 
in many places 200 feet deep, with banks often 
perpendicular. Here the channel beiog con- 
fined, the water often rises, in times of freshets, 
as much as 40 or 50 feet, perpendicularly. The 
soil here on the surface of this rock is often 15 
or 20 feet thick, and is very fertile. It is in 
general rather too rich for wheat, without pre- 
vious heavy cropping but for corn, hemp, 
tobacco and grass, it is rarely exceeded. There 
is one drawback, however, in this region—a 
scarcity of water in dry weather. The rock 
formation is horizontal, and being very compact 
with few fissures, the water cannot readily en- 
ter it; consequently spring water is exceeding- 
ly rare in dry weather, and the great thickness 
of the rocks makes well-digging a very tedious 
and uncertain business. In wet weather the 
water can hardly be kept in bounds; springs are 
very frequent; as the water cannot readily pene- 
trate the bowels of the earth, it must come to 
the surface and run away; but when the soil 
above the rock is drained of water, the supply 
is scant. I once crossed the State in dry 
weather, and it was with difficulty we could get 
water for ourselves and horscs. But a more 
beautiful farming country I have never seen, 
the land gently | undulating, clear of stone or 
rock, and rich as may be desired. The timber 
here is not very large, and, it was said, was not 
in the first settlement of the country, and the 
reason is given that it was a dense cane brake 
that prevented the timber from being thick, and 
consequently caused it to be spreading without 
growing tall. ‘This we know is the fact where 
there are few tr ees, and it seems reasonable such 
should have been the case there, but the quality 
of the timber denotes a rich soil. There is one 
peculiarity here that I have only partially observed 
elsewhere—the parasitic plant—misletoe—grows 
on all varieties of trees. The black walnut, 
wild cherry, the ash, buck-eye and oak, are 
quite common, and often covered with that 
evergreen parasite. 


—--~<89 = —__—___ 
The first thing obvious to children is what is 


sensible ; and that we make no part of their 
rudiments.— Penn. 
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From the Westminster Review. 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION. 


It is virtually assumed in this country by those 
who regard themselves as the most competent 
judges, that high literary (especially classical) 
culture is “ learning,” and that high scientific 
culture is not. But surely it would be at least 
equally just to designate as “ ignorant” a classi. 
eal scholar possessing no scientific knowledge 
even of “‘ common things,’’ as it would be to call 
a man of high scientific attainments “ ignorant” 
or “ uneducated” merely because he possesses no 
classical lore. The common sense of mankind 
is gradually coming to discover this ; and is like- 
wise beginning to appreciate the fact that litera- 
ry culture without scientific, tends to make a man 
far less fit for the ordinary business of life, than 
scientific culture (if real) with but a small mo- 
dicum of literary study. And the reason for this 
is obvious. Science, as Professor Huxley has 
well remarked, is nothing but trained and organ- 
ized common sense ; and its vast results are won 
by no other mental processes than those which 
are practised by every individual in the hum- 
blest and commonest affairs of life. ‘The man of 
science, in fact, simply uses with scrupulous ex- 
actness the methods which we all, habitually 
and at every moment, use carelessly ; be brings 
these methods of inquiry to bear, however, not 
upon the trivial details of ordinary life, but 
upon the grand operations of nature ; and it is 
one of the greatest advantages of scientific cul- 
ture, that the mind of the student is thus con- 
tinually placed in contact with things instead of 
with intellectual abstractions; and is taught tolook 
to observation and experiment, instead of pre- 
scription and authority, as the final court of ap- 
peal in the cause of Truth versus Error. What 
man of scientific culture can look without a mix- 
ture of pity and contempt at a Bench of Bishops 
endeavoring in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century to stifle theological inquiry by judicially 
condemning that which its members are utterly 
incompetent to vanquish in legitimate argument ? 
or ata knot of clever littératew's and wonder- 
seeking ladies yielding up their common sense 
to their love of the marvellous, and not only 
themselves believing, but trying to induce the 
world to believe, that one of their party has been 
enabled by spiritual influence to fly over their 
heads; and make a mark on the ceiling above 
them? Both these performances are alike worthy 
of the “ dark ages ;” and both will be looked 
upon a century hence as proofs of the wonderful 
tenacity with which certain “dominant ideas” 
were transmitted from generation to generation, 
until the light of science* had dispersed the 


* We lately ened that one of our most eminent 
Physicists having been invited to a ‘spiritual 
séance,’? when the room had been darkened and the 
performances were about to begin, was found to have 
ensconced himself under the table, and to have pro- 
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mists of prejudice and credulity, and its power|he may make into new paths of inquiry. Fur- 
had overborae the greatest. of all obstacles—edu- | ther, if it be right for an University to give to 
cated ignorance. men who are making Medicine or Law the busi- 
No intelligent person can watch the course of | ness of their lives, an authoritative attestation that 
events at the present day, without perceiving | their proficiency in Medical or Legal studies has 
that science is taking a constantly increasing | been tested by an adequate system of examina- 
share in the affairs of the world, and that its | tion, and that they are judged competent to enter 
ideas are becoming more and more blended with | upon the practice of their respective professions, 
the ordinary course of thought. It has made|we cannot see how the like attestation can be 
its way into the works of our best poets; and | refused to men who desire to devote their lives 
even the mere man of letters who affects to| to scientific pursuits, whether they do so with 
ignore and despise it, is unconsciously impreg- | the special purpose of extending the boundaries 
nated with its spirit and indebted for his}of human knowledge, or with that of applying 
best results to its methods. Surely then, it} science to the various material needs of man, or 
is the duty of our Universities to look at} with that of using it as an instrument of mental 
the tree of human knowledge as it now is, } discipline in the education of the rising genera- 
and as it is likely to become; and not toattempt| tion. In whichever of these modes, or whatever 
to fetter it by limitations which tend to re-| combination of these modes, a man makes Sci- 
press its growth, and which it will inevitably, | ence the business of life, it is as truly his pro- 
sooner or later, burst through. Considering the | fession as Medicine or Law can be, and equally 
immense influence which they exert upon all the | claims to have its status acknowledged by Aca- 
higher education of the country, their indirect | demical distinction. We have known several 
influence through the schools, to whose course of'| instances in which men who have decided upon 
education they gave the tone, being immeasura- | making science their profession have themselves 
bly greater than their effect upon the few thoa- | been compelled to go through a course of medical 
sand students who are annually subjected to their | study, at a great waste (to themselves) of time, 
discipline,—it becomes them the more carefully | money, and mental labor, with the sole view of 
to estimate the requirements of their position, { obtaining a medical degree, which should give 
and to consider whether what has been not in-| them the starting point they desired. More 
accurately described as the education ofa young | frequently such persons have proceeded to some 
Roman Christian in the third or fourth century | German University, and have obtained from it 
is suitable to the British civilization of the nine-|the degree of Doctor of Philosophy; but this 
teenth. It scems to us most clear that the youth | degree may mean anything or nothing, accord- 
who is preparing himself for the work of his life | ing to the conditions on which it is conferred by 
by toilsomely making his way through a system- | the different universities of Germany ; and it has 
atic course of scientific study, has a right to feel | of late been brought into such disrepute by tle 
that he is not less worthy of the distinction con- | obvious incapacity of many of its holders who 
ferred by an Academical degree, than is the com- | had obtained it by mere purchase, that some of 
panion of his school days, who continues to work | the most distinguished of our own men of sci- 
up to the regulation standard of classical and beers have preferred to discard a title which they 
mathematical lore, in blissful ignorance of any- | had honestly earned. 
thing but the mere names of those sciences to} It would be unjust to our older universities to 
the acquirement of which his qaondam compan- | say that they have done nothing in recognition 
ion may be devoting afar higher measure of intel- | of this want; for both Oxford and Cambridge 
lectual energy. And the man who has prepar- | have admitted the study of Science in exchange 
ed himself for the special pursuit of some one | for a portion of the course ordinarily prescribed 
department of science by a comprehensive survey | to Candidates for Degrees in Arts. But the 
of its whole range, has a right to claim a title | possession of the Degree of B. A. does not in 
that shall be an authoritative attestation of hishav- | itself aff.rd either evidence of scientific culture, 
ing done so, and shall distinguish him from the | or attestation of scientific attainment ; and it is 
mere Chemist, the mere Geologist, the mere Bot- | only by obtaining Honors in some special depart- 
anist or Zoologist, who knows nothing beyond | ment, that the student who “ goes out” in Sci- 
the boundaries of his own particular field, and has | ence can mark the distinctness of the curriculum 
not been trained in those general philosophical | he has followed from that pursued by the gen- 
principles that shall guide him in any venture | eral body of students in his University. 


nities oneic 
vided himself with a lantern for the purpose of ia 5 
‘throwing light’’ upon the inquiries. Of course no SAVING FOR OLD AGE. 


‘¢spirits’’ could be evoked under such an ordeal. No one denies that it is wise to make a provision 


The contrast between the two kinds of “‘ spirits,’’ that ld : b 4 ‘ 2 
r old age, but we are not all agreed as to the 
of fraud and mystery, and that of truth and open- fo ce - 


ness, could scarcely have been more forcibly brought kind of provision it is best to lay in. Certainly 
out. we shall want a little money, for a destitute old 
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man is indeed a sorry sight. Yes, save money, 
by all means. But an old man needs just that 
particular kind of strength which young men are 
most apt to waste. Many a foolish young fellow 
will throw away on a holiday a certain amount 
of nervous energy, which he will never feel the 
want of until he is seventy ; and then how much 
he will want it! It is curious, but true, that a 
bottle of champagne at twenty may intensify the 
rheumatism of three score. It is a fact, that 
overtasking the eyes at fourteen may necessitate 
the aid of spectacles at forty, instead of eighty. 
We advise our young readers to saving of health 
for their old age, for the maxim holds good with 
regard to health as to money—waste not, want 
not. It is the greatest mistake to suppose that 
any violation of the laws of health can escape its 
penalty. Nature forgives no sin, no error. She 
lets off the offender for fifty years, sometimes, 
but she catches him at last, and inflicts the pun- 
ishment just when, just where, just how he feels 
it most. Save up for old age, but save more 
than money ; save health, save honor, save know- 
edge, save the recollection of good deeds and 
innocent pleasures, save pure thoughts, save 
friends, save love. Save rich stores of that kind 
of wealth which time cannot diminish, nor death 
take away. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MO. 3, 1861. 


CHRISTIAN CANDOR AND CHARITY. 


It was an inviolable maxim with Dr. Dod- 
dridge, (says his earliest biographer, Job Orton, 
quoting the Doctor’s own words,) “ never to con- 
demn his brethren as having forfeited all title to 
the name of Christian, because their creeds or 
confessions of faith did not come up to the stand- 
ard of his own ; yea, he thought that if it were a 
matter that seemed of so great importance as to 
give some room to suspect that the mistake was 
fatal, (which surely nothing can be which does 
not greatly affect men’s temper toward God and 
each other,) even that consideration should en- 
gage us to gentleness and tenderness, rather 
than severity, if, peradventure, we may remove 
their prejudices.” — Dr. Doddridge’s Sermons on 
Candor. 


THE MYSTERY OF COMETS’ TAILS. 


There is nothing in nature more mysterious 


than the growth and motion of the trains of 


comets. When a comet is first discovered by a 
telescope it generally has no tail, appearing like 
a faint star seen through a haze. As it ap- 
proaches the sun the tail is developed, starting 
out on the side next the sun, but being imme- 
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diately turned back, as if it were a flame acted 
on by a powerful blast comiog from the sun. 
The nucleus or head of the comet is matter, 
though lighter than the thinnest fog, but the 
tail is either not matter at all, or it is acted on 
by forces which do not manifest themselves on 
this earth. If the train were simply matter, 
acted on by gravitation, it would follow the head 
in its track around the sun, consequently bend- 
ing as the head sweeps around the part of its 
orbit nearest the sun, into nearly a semicircular 
curve. Instead of this, the train a/ways points 
Jrom the sun, swinging around as the stream of 
light from a lantern in the fog does when the 
lantern is turned. As the trains are sometimes 
of such length that they would reach from the 
sun to the earth, and as the comet when nearest 
the sun moves through many degrees of its orbit 
in a few hours, the end of the train is swept 
around with a velocity which forbids the belief 
of its being matter possessed with the property 
of inertia. 

The velocity, too, with which the tail is shot 
forth is irreconcilable with the idea of its being 
subject to the law of inertia. The tail of the 
great comet of 1680, immediately after its peri- 
helion passage, was found by Newton to have 
been no less than sixty millions of miles in 
length, and to have occupied only two days in 
its emission from the comet’s body. 

One of the most singular phenomena of com- 
ets’ tails is the violent commotion observed in 
them. Flames stream forth from the nucleus 
in fan-shaped and various other and swiftly 
changing forms, toward the sun at first, but bend- 
ing quickly back, as if encountered by a furious 
blast, and then streaming away millions of miles 
into the sky. This may be owing to the intense 
heat to which they are exposed from their prox- 
imity to the sun. The great comet of 1843 ap- 
proached the sun within about a seventh part of 
the sun’s radius. Sir John Herschel calculates 
that at this distance the heat of the sun would 
be 47,042 times greater than it is at this earth, 
and at least 243 times greater than the heat in 
the focus of Parker’s great lens, which melted 
cornelian, agate and rock crystal. 

Usually, as the comet moves away from the 
sun, the train, which it is now pushing partly 
before it, gradually diminishes till it disappears 
altogether. Sometimes, however, the train is 
obliterated in the vicinity of the sun, the comet 
emerging from the sun’s light without any tail 
whatever. At other times the tail is the longest 


just after the perihelion passage ; at others there 


|are two or three or more tails branching out like 
a fan. They are frequently curved like Donati’s 
jin 1858, and exhibit a great variety of singular 


phenomena, which are an incomprehensible mys- 
tery to the students of astronomy. 

At about the same time, Bissel and Prof. 
Pierce, each independently of the other, offered 
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the suggestion that the trains of comets may be 
electricity. Perhaps they are simply light; the 
sun’s rays, in their passage through the unknown 
substance of the nucleus, may acquire the power 
analogous to polarization—of producing the vi- | 
brations which constitute light. 

The heads of comets are unquestionably | 
formed of material substance, as they are acted 
on by gravitation, and reflect the sun’s light, but | 
this substance is generally of extreme tenuity. 
Stars of the smallest magnitude have been seen | 
through the densest portion of the head, and, in | 
the language of Sir John Herschel, ‘“‘ The most 
unsubstantial clouds which float in the highest | 
regions of our atmosphere, must be looked upon 
as dense and massive bodies compared with the 
filmy and all but spiritual texture of a comet.” 
In some, however, a very minute stellar point 
has been seen, indicating the existence of a solid | 
body. 

Among the mysterious phenomena presented 
by the head, is its diminution in size as it ap- 
proaches the sun, and its re-expansion during its 
retreat. It also throws off nebulous envelopes 
one after another, during the formation of the 
train, in a very curious manner. 

Many of the comets move in elliptical orbits, 
und continue to revolve around the sun. But 
the orbits of a few have been ascertained to be 
hyperboles, and these consequently will never 
return. Light, ethereal volumes of vapor, they 
come from unmeasured distances above, below, 
or on either hand, with constantly accelerating 
velocity, rush in strange turmoil around the sun, 
and then move more and more slowly away on 
their solitary courses into the depths of space.— 
Scientific American. 

sienna: 


OUR HOMES SHOULD BE BEAUTIFUL. 





Not only should we cultivate such tempers as 
serve to render the intercourse of home amiable 
and affectionate, but we should strive to adorn it 
with those charms which good sense and refine- 
ment so easily impart to it. We say easily, for 
there are persons who think that a home cannot 
be beautiful without a considerable outlay of 
money. Such people are in error. It costs little 
to have a neat flower-garden, and to surround 
your dwelling with those simple beauties which 
delight the eye far more than expensive objects. 
Nature delights in beauty. She loves to brighten 
the landscape and make it agreeable to the eye. 
She hangs ivy around the ruin, and over a stump 
of the withered tree twines the graceful vine. 
A thousand arts she practices to animate the 
sense and please the mind. Follow her example, 
and do for yourself what she is always laboring 
to do for you. 


9 _ 


Great calamities teach us many beautiful les- 
sons, and reveal to us much we should never 
have seen from the common level of life. 


‘lished. 


AMERICAN COTTON STATISTICS. 


An interesting article on “Statistics of 
Cotton Manufacture,” taken from the eleventh 
annual report of the Boston Buard of Trade, by 
Samuel Batchelder, Esq., has lately been pub- 
We condense the following from its 

ages :— 

In 1860 there were in Massachusetts 1,688,- 
471 spindles and 41,620 looms. Since 1850 
there has been a total increase of 31 per cent. 
in the number of spindles ; but during the past 
five years the ratio of the increase has been only 
11 per cent., which is much lower than that of 
the same number of years since 1840. 

The consumption of cotton in Massachusetts, 
in 1850, was 95,032,975 pounds, or 73.70 for 
each spindle; in 1855, the amount consumed 
was 105,851,749 pounds. 

It is stated in this report that there is no 
positive data by which to determine the present 
number of spindles in the United States, but 
according to the census in 1850, there were 
272,527,000 pounds of cotton consumed; and 
by allowing 75 pounds to a spindle, there would 
have been 3,633,693. “If we add,” says Mr. 
Batchelder, “twenty per cent. for the increase 
of the next ten years, during which time the 
spindles in Massachusetts have increased 31 
per cent., we shall have 4,360,430 for the num- 
ber of the United States in 1860.” 

In Tenne-see, Alabama, Georgia and South 
Carolina, there were 140,602 spindles, accord- 
ing to De Bow, in 1850, and the bales of cotton 
consumed were 60,000; but the statistics for 
that year make the consumption of bales in 
these States only 41,778. The report of the 
Philadelphia Board of ‘Trade for 1860 gives the 
consumption of cotton in States north of 
Virginia at 760,218 bales, and in States south 
at 164,700, making a total of 924,918. Mr. 
Batchelder is of opinion, however, that 900,000 
bales is probably nearest the truth. 

In 1855 there were 314,996,567 yards of 
cotton cloth produced in Massachusetts, at a cost 
for labor and material, of 7.76 cents per yard. 
The exportation of American goods is larger 
than many persons suppose. For the year end- 
ing June 30, 1860, the value of such exports 
amounted to $10,934,796. It is understood 
that goods to the value of $4,200,000 went 
directly to China from the ports of New York 
and Boston. The London Economist states that 
the total cotton goods and yarn exported from 
Great Britain last year amounted in value to 
£48,200,000, of which sum the United States 
took £4,635,000 (about $22,479,750). We 
therefore export cotton goods valued at nearly 
one-half that which we take from England. 
This is more favorable than most people 
imagine. 

Mr. Batchelder says:—‘‘ As to the future 
prospects of our cotton wanufacture, the great- 
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est apprehension seems to be on account of our 
relations with the Southern States. There is 
little doubt that we shall be able to obtain our 
supply of cotton at the market price, unless all 
the laws of trade are nullified.” This is, no 
doubt, a sound conclusion, but it affords no satis- 
faction to any person. Cotton can always be 
obtained at the market price. It is stated that 
the value of the entire cotton manufactures of 
the United States, in 1850, was $61,869,184, of 
which $57,134,760 was consumed at home and 
the rest exported; and of this amount the free 
States produced $52,502,853. About seven 
per cent. of this only is supplied to the fifteen 
slave States. Our foreign exports of cotton 
goods have increased rapidly. In 1850, they 
were valued at $4,734,424; the increase in ten 
years is $6,200,372. 

A common opinion prevails that the increase 
of cotton. machinery has kept in advance of the 
supply of cotton. Mr. Batchelder asserts that 
this is not the case. He gives some statistics 
of British manufacture in proof of this opinion. 
In 1856 the number of spindles in England 
and Wales was 25,818,576; looms, 275,590. 
In Scotand—spindles, 2,041,139 ; looms, 21,624. 
In Ireland—spindles, 150,502; looms, 1,633. 
The increase of spindles in Great Britain in 
six years was 30 per cent. At the present time 
it is believed that there are 33,612,260 spindles 
in England, [reland and Scotland, allowing an 


increase of 20 per cent. for the last four years. 
The increase of cotton machinery in England has 
been prvportionally greater than in the United 


States. ‘The average number of spindles to the 
loom in Great Britain is 84, or about twice the 
proportion of this country. More cotton is ex- 
ported in the’ form of yarn, and the looms are 
driven with greater speed in England. But the 
whole increase of cotton machinery in Europe 
and America, from 1850 to 1860, is stated to be 
no more than 50 cent., while the average in- 
crease of the cotton crop in the same period has 
been less than 64 per cent. Instead of the 
machinery increasing beyond the power of the 
cotton crop to supply the spindles (as has been 
predicted for some years past), the supply of 
cotton has been increasing beyond the spindles. 
At the close of 1860 there were 403,000 
bales of American cotton in Liverpool. Mr. 
Batchelder states that he had hoped to obtain 
from Washington some statistics from the cen- 
sus of 1860; but on application at the Census 
Bureau, the manufacturing statistics had not 
been made up so as to afford any infdrmation on 
the subject.— Scientific American. 
«er 
The proverb which says the first step toward 
greatness is to be honest, does not state the case 
strongly enough. Honesty is not simply the 
first step toward greatness; it is greatness 
itself. 
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THOUGHTS OF FRANCE AND THE FRENCH. 


Much of a person’s experience in France de- 
pends on the spirit in which one comes into it. 
The leading trait of the French character is ap- 
probativeness; it runs through and colors all their 
modes of thought and life. They are quick- 
witted and shrewd, and detect with instinctive 
sagacity the feelings of those with whom they 
have dealings. If a person comes among them 
full of dislike and suspicion, showing by his 
manner that he expects to be cheated, he excites 
the strongest feeling of the French mind against 
him. Feeling that they ere not trusted, there 
is aroused at once a rivalry of mere shrewdness, 
When a person commences chaffing, haggling, 
aud “ beating down,” as the current phrase is, 
his French neighbor immediately says to him- 
self, Fort bien; two can play at that,” and, 
being on his own ground, speaking his owa lan- 
guage, ten to one he fools his opponent with his 
own weapons. 

They are accused of having all sorts of prices, 
and of being mere tricksters in a bargain. They 
have so far as this, that when they perceive they 
have to do with a person who is a hackneyed bar- 
gainer, they will put an extra charge on goods, 
so as to allow themselves room for that gradual 
fall of price which they perceive to be indispen- 
sable in his eyes, and this they will do with a 
good-humored drullery, peculiarly French. Bat 
[ am acquainted with people who have re 
sided here six and seven years, who give quite 
satisfactory accounts of the honesty, fairness and 
justness with which they have generally been 
treated in all the necessary intercourse between 
man and man. 

The French race are kindlier-mannered than 
the Anglo-Saxon, gentler and softer in all their 
address and the mode of their intercourse. A 
stranger unacquainted with the language is 
assisted in his first struggles and researches 
through the streets, with a kindness sometimes 
quite touching. 

For instance, you ring at the door of the 
porter’s lodge and inquire a direction ; and the 
answer comes perhaps in. a torment of provincial 
French, in which your inexperienced ear dimly 
discerns “au fond”—“‘au gauche ’’—‘‘au 
troisiéme,”’ or some other matter of the kind. 
When he sees by your blank look that you area 
stranger, he looks at you with the wost patroniz- 
ing, benevolent air in the world, and though he 
cannot forbear repeating the French deluge, it is 
done with such evident good-will, and so many 
explanatury gestures, that somehow it puts you 
quite at ease. At one place where I inquired, 
without finding the person whom I was seeking, 
the porter took my card and went through all 
the neighboring shops seeking information for 
me, with a kindness of manner which was really 
quite touching. At another time I was walking 
with a friend, and the day being rainy, she de- 
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termined to try a little alley that took us home 
by a shorter road. A workman who was em. 
ployed in repairing a house in this alley warned 
her that the gate was probably shut and locked 
at that hour, but she persisted. When we came 
to the gate and found it locked, it would have 
been quite like most workmen that we know to 
laugh and say, “I told you so—now you see you 
will have to go round after all.” But our young 
man was struck with compassion—came up smil- 
ing very amiably—and began climbing the gate, 
which was considerably higher than his head, 
clattering and struggling manfully with his 
wooden shoes till he was fairly over, when he 
went in search of the man who had the key, who 
seemed easy to be entreated, and came forth in 
the rain to let us through. 

Now in England we should surely have been 
refused—not from any want of good feeling, but 
from the national sense of order which makes 
one adhere tenaciously in all cases to a rule once 
promulgated—a sense rarely found in their gayer 
and good-natured neighbor. I have noticed that 
in all those situations in which English and 
American people generally growl, French people 
laugh. For instance, if you are in a crowd of 
mingled English and French, struggling through 
the narrow way of a custom-house, when you hear 
asurly growl you may be sure it is’ expressed in 
English, but the man who, pressed almost out 
of breath, smiles and says, with what voice he 
has left, “ pardon,” is French. In this respect, 
certainly, the French race have a radical advan- 
tage over us Anglo-Saxons. Dr. Johnson very 
happily defines good humor asa habit of being 
pleased—this pertains in an eminent degree to 
them. Those thousand little sharpnesses and 
rudenesses of social life which obtain among the 
more earnest and graver races, are all softened 
down among the French by the oil of gladness, 
and the futile trials of life, which their more 
serious neighbors combat with testy eagerness, 
they laugh off with easy gayety. 

One notices the gentleness of the French par- 
ticularly in their treatment of animals and of 
children. Paris is the paradise of domestic pets. 
Cats, which in our great cities are too often 
terror-stricken, half-starved fugitives, whose wild 
look and bristling fur betray their constant ex- 
perience and fear of ill usage, are here a sort of 
household divinity. The conciergerie, or porter’s 
room, in almost every court, has its cat sitting 
in glossy pride with a comfortable air of conscious 
security and dignity, and you cannot please an 
owner, man or woman, more than by a kind word | 
tothe cat. This is sure to call upa genial smile. 
and nod, and is quite as sure a passport to favor 
and good offices as the admiration of a baby to 
the heart of a mother. Passing by the concier- | 
gerie one day, in going to the studio of an artist, | 
I saw a sprightly little Angora kitten, and, pick- | 
ing it up, carried it with me into the studio. In 


| which appears in French history. 
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a few moments the wife of the concierge was 
filling the passage with inquiries and lamenta- 
tions for her lost pet—she was sure it must be 
stolen—according to her, the extreme beauty and 
desirableness of her darling made her daily cause 
of inquietude, lest it should be torn from her— 
all the world wanted her kitten, and she was only 
comforted when she found that the treasure had 
been but borrowed, and very smilingly accorded 
me the privilege of petting the darling from time 
to time when [ came that way. These Angora 
eats grow very large, and have much longer fur 
than our common ones. [ saw the other day a 
creature of immense size in the door of a flower- 
shop, and stopped to pat it. Puss, awaking from 
a reverie, put out her paw with such vivacity 
that I drew back, fearing a scratch. The shop- 
woman laughed, and picking up the cat asa 
mother would a baby, kissed and held it up for 
me to admire, telling me that there was no fear 
of her, that if I only knew her I should find her 
“ excessivement douce.” 

In the same manner dogs are petted, and gen- 
erally led about with a string, lest somebody 
should steal them. The printed handbill, “ chien 
perdu,” which often meets the eye on the wall, 
testifies to the yearnings of some bereaved owner. 
One sometimes sees the little rough dogs of car- 
ters or draymen riding on the back of their 
horses, with all the security of practiced horse- 
men, or rather horsedogs, and the man is not 
a little propitiated if you notice his quadruped 
friend. 

This tenderness of the animal creation extends 
even to the mode of butchering. Nobody has 
the right to kill a pig in the city—but all must 
be taken to an institution for that purpose made 
and provided, where the arrangements are so 
made that the stroke of death gives the least pos- 
sible pain or terror, and the same care, [ am told, 
extends to other species of butchering 

But the idolatry of young children is some- 
thing yet more remarkable. The devotion to 
them resembles more a passion than an affection. 
The tireless patience, the unceasing devotion with 
which the little one is regarded, the admiration 
which waits on all its whims and caprices, which 
is blind to the faults even of children not one’s 
own, is quite remarkable. 

In this excessive and passionate fondness, and 
the consequent boundless indulgence of young 
children, may be found, perhaps, one cause of 
that want of stamina and sustained strength, 
The nation 
are vain, quick, clever, brilliant, but have the 
fickleness, the impulsiveness of natures that have 
never been disciplined—never taught self-control. 
The French regard the English system of family 
government with horror—it is something of 
which they can form no conception—it seems to 
them rigid and cruel, and they say that however 
it may do for English children, it would never 
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apply to their own. The idea so current in all 
literature, and in common prejudice, of the entire 
want of domestic life in France, is quite false and 
mistaken, certainly as concerns the present gen- 
eration. 

Intelligent French people who have observed 
dispassionately their own national excellencies 
and defects, and who have of course an intimate 
knowledge of their social manners, say that it is 
false. A French gentleman said to me the other 
evening, “It is true that the French, as com- 
pared with the Anglo-Saxon race, are greatly 
deficient in the element of truth and steadiness 
—they are not so reliable. Their excessive ap- 
probativeness leads them too often to say what is 
agreeable before what is true——but what is alleged 
as to our want of domestic feeling, is particularly 
untrue. We are too fond of our children, too 
unwilling to cross them, even for their good.” 
This view of the warmth and tenderness of 
French domestic life has been confirmed by my 
observation of the interiors of many French 
families where I have been received on terms of 
intimacy. 

But whatever may be said of the French sys- 
tem of family government as to its effects in 
forming strong and self-reliant characters, it is 
certain that it forms very agreeable children. One 
sees French children continually in Paris. In 
the public gardens and walks, one is among them 
all the time, and more well-bred, peaceable, well- 
behaved little creatures, cannot be imagined. 
Their manners, modes of address, &c., are all 
gentle and agreeable—perhaps because the ele- 
ment of approbativeness is instinctive with them, 
and more, perhaps, that from the cradle upwards 
it is the great object to teach the child to be 
agreeable and polite. I was amused in reading 
the rules of an institution for the care of the 
babies of working women (of which I shall speak 
hereafter), to find the following : 

“Tts mother should teach it to be amiable, 
polite, good, and grateful.” 

Whatever people make a first object is gener- 
ally accomplished ; the urbanity which makes 
French society so charming commences in the era- 
dle. Incoming from England, one is struck with 
the manners of the French common people as 
entirely wanting in a sort of obsequiousness, 
which obtains in an aristocratic country. They 
are pleasant, good-humored, and obliging—but 
those downcast looks of utter humiliation and 
self-abasement which one sees in English lower 
classes in the presence of superiors in rank, does 
never appear. It would appear that the revolu- 
tions of France have made clean work with all 
that. The general air of the common people is 
: thoroughly democratic as in America.—J/. B. 
Stow. 


meee 


* Let nothing be lost,” said our Saviour; but 
that is lost that is misused.— Penn. 
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A DAY IN THE AMERICAN WATCH COMPANY’S 
MANUFACTORY AT WALTHAM. 


A day in a watch manufactory is as worthy of 
“special notice” as a day on board the Great 
Eastern. From an inspection of both, one sees 
the maximum and minimum of mechanical in- 
vention and achievement. What a contrast be- 
tween the ponderous engines of the Leviathan 
steamer and the cnvisib/e machinery of the Ame. 
ican Watch Company, in operation at Waltham! 
From a recent view of these extremes in 
mechanisui, I hardly know which to pronounce 
the greater marvel, the magnified or the minified 
product of human skill. It is certainly a more 
difficult problem to make a watch than to build 
a ship; and while the difficulty of construction 
diminishes in proportion to the size of the ship, 
it inereases with the diminutiveness of the 
watch. Scott Russell’s mammoth engine is 
simply the putting together of so many massive 
pieces of iron, fitted and adjusted “ according to 
the drawings.” Compared with the minute 
parts and delicate movements of the commonest 
pocket time-piece, the Great Eastern machinery 
seems as simple as it is gigantic. All mechani- 
cal intricacies disappear as the scale of con- 
struction is enlarged; and although such worlds 
famous monsters as the Pyramids, the Colseanay 
and the great ship overwhelm us by the force 
mere magnitude, yet there is quite as much t@, 
excite the “bump of wonder” in the operation 
| of a little machine, driven by steam, that turns 
lout well-cut screws visible only by the aid of 
(the microscope! Such a curious contrivance 
| may be seen, any day, at Waltham, assisting in 
the delicate art of making watches. And, sur- 
prising as it may appear, this enterprising 
‘and ingenious American company have invented 
‘machinery for the separate fabrication of almost 
every one of the one hundred and twenty-five 
different parts employed in the composition of 
a watch. The metals, the jewels, and whatever 
else is used in the construction of this beautiful 
and wonderful piece of mechanism, seem to be 
thrown in at one end of the establishment in a 
raw and inert state, and to come out at the other 
a complete and almost living organism, with a 
“beating”? heart, a speaking “face,” and 
‘‘hands” raised, as it were, in astonishment at 
the phenomenon of its own creation. But, in 
order to produce this paragon of human inven- 
tions, the elemental materials must pass through 
many wachines, many processes, and many 
hands. To describe them all would fill a 
column. 


The value of a watch, of course, consists in 
its accuracy; and in one of these American 
watches we may feel the absolute confidence we 
have ina friend who has never deceived us. 
And for this reason: so much of the work is 
made by unerring machinery, that in their 
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NOOO 


movements we are guaranteed a perfection and From the Germantown Telegraph. 
uniformity of motion unattainable by the less TURNIPS AMONG CORN. 

exact manipulations of the most expert hand; 

for instance—here is a machine that turns out Mr. Freas,—The fact 


that turnips can be success- 
fully raised among Indian 
corn, seems to have escaped 
the attention of many of 
our farmers, and we have 
often, when surveying the 
growing crops, wondered 
that they were not more 
alive to their interests than 
to neglect the patch of 
turnips for fall and winter 
use. It is an old idea en- 
tertained by farmers gene 
rally, that if any crop is 
planted among the corn it 


microscopic screws at 150,000 to the pound— 
and all equally perfect. It would be utterly 
impossible for any human hand to make two 
exactly alike; and itis a curious fact that a 
man can construct a machine which will do a 
nice piece of work better than he can do it with 
his own hands. The sewing-machine sews 
better than the man who invented it. 

But mechanical accuracy is not the only point 
of success achieved by the American Watch 
Company. The labor-saving feature in their 
manufacture is enabling them to sell a better 
article at a less price than can be had of their 
European competitors. They now employ in 
their manufactoryy at Waltham, about 250) 
operatives, one-third of whom are females; and = — will sap the strength of the 
when it is known that one young girl, by means! ground and the corn crop will suffer accordingly 
of newly-invented machinery, at a salary of $8 |—thus many refuse to plant pumpkins, beans, 
a week, does the work of four men, formerly | &c. with their corn. 
employed at a salary of $25 a week each, the | his side of the picture is doubtless correct in 
public will understand why it is that the Ame- | part, but when we view the true condition of 
rican watch is cheaper than the Swiss, with only | things, we think that both reason and practice 
eight per cent. protection. And when our peo-| will bear us out in the opinion that the corn 
ple are fairly convinced that the home-made | crop will not be injured from raising a crop of 
article is really better and cheaper than the im- | turnips among it to one-fourth the value of tur- 
ported, the $5,000,000 annually sent abroad for | nips obtained. 
the purchase of European watches will be paid 
to our more ingenious manufacturers in America. 

















































The usual custom with farmers is to give the 
n aCoUr 7 corn the last dressing about this season of the 
The law of self-interest, which is a higher and | year, after which it is left to take care of itself’; 
more universal law than patriotism, will always | and, by the time the crop is fit for harvesting, 
lead men to buy where they can buy cheapest ;| we find the ground thickly set with weeds and 
and with the primeval laws of human nature it! worthless plants, which not only go to seed and 
is never wise to quarrel. They are the neces-| thus furnish a supply of plants for the next 
sities which govern individuals and nations, and | season's crop, but of course obtain their nourish- 
as inexorable in their operations as the law of | ment from the very materials of the soil needed 
gravitation. But when men from mere habit, | by the corn in its growth and maturation, and 
fashion, or traditional prejudice persist in giving | yjeld nothing in return for what they have thus 
preference to things “ far-fetched and dear,” it| taken from the growing crop. By sowing tur- 
is well for the press to call attention to the folly | nips, the ground will be to a great extent covered, 
of such impolitic policy. We should noW nO | and the growth of these useless weeds prevented. 
sooner think of sending to Geneva for a watch | The farmer will also obtain a crop from which he 
than to England fora yacht, to Rome for re- may directly realize many dollars if sold in 
ligion, or to Washington for Congress water. market, or indirectly profit by feeding to his 
—— stock during the coming winter. 

Some writer says—“I never knew a scold-| From a careful observation for several years, 
ing person that was able to govern a family. | we have found those who planted turnips among 
What makes people scold? Because they cannots their corn to obtain as large a yield of corn per 
govern themselves. How, then, can they govern | acre as their neighbors who neglected so to do, 
others? Those who govern well, are generally | and from 100 to 300 bushels of turnips per acre 
calm; they are prompt and resolute, but steady | besides, which are usually worth in market from 
and mild.” 25 to 50 cents per bushel. 

<—eee This being the case, he who neglects the crop 

It is an evil thing needlessly to cause a hu-| of turnips will lose many dollars, and have his 
man being pain; but it isa fearful thing to} ground left in a worse condition than if he had 
inflict it on a creature that cannot speak, for| raised it. Manure is as necessary here as in 
it must be that there is always somewhere a | other crops; and 150 pounds of guano should be 
tongue to tell, a mysterious witness to bear |applied per acre, by sowing broadcast over the 
testimony. ground and harrowing in along with the seed, 
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which will be sufficient to warrant a fair average 
yield and fully repay the application. 

The value of turnips as food for the animal 
creation, is, by many, considered to be trifling; 
yet, nevertheless, they will sustain life in the 
human being, keep horses and hogs in a thriving 
condition, and cause cows to yield more milk and 
butter than without them. They contain a large 
percentum of water, and are, therefore, not as 
nutritious as grains, &c.; yet, when fed along 
with ground corn or oats, they are excellent for 
milch cows, and could be so used profitably by 
every farmer during the winter season. 

Fox Chase, July 9, 1861. J.C. M. 


SOWING CORN FOR SOILING. 


We desire to add what we and several of your 
correspondents have already said upon this mat- 
ter, that from this period up to the 10th of July, 
corn may be sowed broadcast to be fed green or 
for winter provender. Should we have a dry 
spell in August and September, as is frequently 
experienced when the ordinary pasture is 
parched, an acre or two of corn sowed broadcast 
comes in most opportunely. No farmer who 
values the product of his dairy cows will neglect 
to provide, in this way, for their sustenance 
during the most trying portion of the year. A 
crop of broadcasted corn requires very little 
labor. Sowed and harrowed carefully, (and the 
better for being rolled,) it will take care of itself, 
and prove a valuable substitute.— Germantown 


Telegraph. 


CHOICE OF DAIRY COWS. 


One of the Delaware County premium dairy- 
men remarks, in the last volume of the New 
York State Transactions, as the result of much 
experience and observation on this subject, as 
follows :— 

“If a man wishes to buy a dairy of cows for 
beauty, with a handsome red color, nice horns, 
and of a trim, sprightly appearance, let him go 
tothe Devons. If he wants to get those of large 
size, good consumers, such as will make the most 
beef when he has done milking them, let him go 
to the Durhams and Herefords; but if he wishes 
to buy a profitable cow for the dairy, he will 
quite as likely find it among the Ayrshires, or 
among the common stock of the country, as any- 
where.” 

densa 

Genuine goodness is no stagnant pool, but 
flowing and melodious like a mountain stream. 
Even innocence is sometimes insipid, but virtue, 
which is innocence, is tried and tempered like 
steel in the fire of experience—virtue, which is 
purity of heart, made positive and put in action, 
commands the love and reverence of the world. 
—Maine Teacher. 
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ONLY A CURL. 
BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


[We violate no secret when we mention that these 
beautiful and touching lines from our ever-welcome 
contributor were written on her receiving intelligence 
from Baltimore of the loss of a favorite child in a 
family of friends with whom she had corresponded, 
but whom she had never seen.—£ds, Independent. } 


Friends of faces unknown and a land 
Unvisited over the sea, 

Who tell me how lonely you stand, 

With a single gold curl in the hand 
Held up to be looked at by me! 


While you ask me to ponder and say 
What a father and mother can do, 

With the bright yellow locks put away 

Out of reach, beyond kiss, in the clay, 
Where the violets press nearer than you: 

Shall I speak like a poet, or run 
Into weak woman’s tears for relief? 

Oh children! I never lost oné; 

But my arm’s round my own little son, 
And Love knows the secret of Grief. 


And I feel what it must be and is 
When God draws a new angel so 

Through the house of a man up to his, 

With a murmur of music you miss, 
And a rapture of light you forego. 


How you think, staring on at the door 
Where the face of your angel flashed in, 
That its brightness, familiar before, 
Burns off from you ever the more 
For the dark of your sorrow and sin. 


“God lent him and takes him,” you sigh 
—Nay, there let me break with your pain. 
God’s generous in giving, say I, 
And the thing which he gives, I deny 
That he ever can take back again. 


He gives what he gives. I appeal 
To all who bear babes! In the hour 
When the vail of the body we feel 
Rent around us, while torments reveal 
The motherhood’s advent in power. 


And the babe crics—have all of us known 
By apocalypse (God being there, 

Full in nature!) the child is our own— 

Life of life, love of love, moan of moan, 
Through all changes, all times, everywher: . 


He’s ours and forever. Believe, 
O father !—O mother, look back 
To the first love’s assurance! To give 
Means, with God, not to tempt or deceive 
With a cup thrust in Benjamin’s sack. 


He gives what he gives: be content. 

He resumes nothing given—be sure. 
God lend ?—where the usurers lent 
In his temple, indignant he went 

And scourged away all those impure. 


He lends not, but gives to the end, 

As he loves to the end. If it seem 
That he draws back a gift, comprehend 
Tis to add to it rather . . amend, 

And finish it up to your dream— 


Or keep . . as a mother may toys 
Too costly, though given by herself, 
Till the room shall be stiller from noise, 
And the children more fit for such joys, 
Kept over their heads on the shelf. 
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So look up, friends! You who indeed 

Have possessed in your house a sweet piece 
Of the heaven which men strive for, must need 
Be more earnest than others are, speed 

Where they loiter, persist where they cease. 


, You know how one angel smiles there. 
Then, courage! ’Tis easy for you 
To be drawn by a single gold hair 
Of that curl, from earth’s storm and despair 
To the safe place above us. Adieu! 


—_—_—__-—~9> > —____—_ 


THE CONSUMPTION OF COFFEE IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


The proposition of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, to levy an impost of five cents per pound 
upon coffee, will probably be adopted by Con- 
gress. Among the most available sources of 
revenue, which are resorted to only in cases of 
emergency in our country, duties on tea and 
coffee hold a prominent rank, on account of the 
large sum they will probably yield, and the ef- 
fect they may exercise upon the consumption of 
the nation and the culinary arrangements of 
many families. 

The people of the United States habitually 
consume more coffee than the inhabitants of any 
other country. Indeed, they use more than 
one-fourth of the whole production of the world. 
After us, as coffee-drinkers, rank the Germans, 
who import almost as much as we do. The peo- 
ple of Holland and Belgium also drink immense 
quantities of it. The consumption of Great 
Britain, a few years ago, was but about one-fifth 
as much as that of this country. 

From the 1850 to 1860 our importations in 
no one year fell short of 152,000,000 pounds, and 
in one year (1855) they exceeded 238,000,000 
pounds. The imports during 1860 were 185,- 
799,689 pounds, and the consumption during 
the same period was 177,530,623 pounds. The 
demand has of late years steadily increased 
more rapidly than the supply, and there has, con- 
sequently, been a decided increase in its price, 
which has recently had an effect in checking its 
consumption in this country. The following are 
the average wholesale prices per hundred pounds 
at New York during the last three years: 


1858. 1859. 


$11 61 
10 39 


1860. 
$13 692 
St. Domingo 12 39 
Maracaibo & Lagauyra..12 04 11 89 13 834 


Java (White) 16 13 14 79 16 154 


The great coffee-producing country of the 
world is Brazil, where its cultivation was not 
even commenced until 1774, and where, even 
in 1808, the annual crop did not exceed 
8,000,000 pounds. But its growth there has 
increased with a rapidity only equalled by the 
increase of the cotton crop in our country, 
and its present annual production is about 
400,000,000 pounds. The following is one of 
the latest estimates of the total production of 
the world: 
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835 


400,000,000 Ibs. 


“c“ 
ec 
St. Domingo 40,000,000 ‘* 
Cuba and Porto Rico - 
“ce 
25,000,000 *¢ 

Costa Rica, British West Indies, 
18,000,000 ‘* 
Bikini sti daina e a 713,000,000 * 


——_——_ +—~wo 
BE SILENT. 

It is a great art in the Christian life to learn 
to be silent. Under opposition, rebukes, inju- 
ries, still be silent. It is better to say nothing, 
than to say it in an excited or angry manner, 
even if the occasion should seem to justify a de- 
gree of anger. By remaining silent, the mind 
is enabled to collect itself, and call upon God in 
secret aspirations of prayer. And thus you will 
speak to the honor of your holy profession, as 
well as to the good of those who have injured 
you, when you speak from God. 

———- >on 
ITEMS. 

Great River.—Admiral Hope, of the British navy, 
has succeeded in ascending the great river of China, 
Yang-tse, to a distance of 570 nautical miles from its 
mouth, without accident, and it was stated that 
it was navigable for 157 miles further up, making in 
all 727 miles, or about 842 statute miles from the sea. 
The Yange-tse, therefore, although it be in point of 
navigation neither the Mississippi nor the St. Law- 
rence, far excels the Ganges, the Rhine and the 
Danube; it is, indeed, the finest navigable river of 
the Old World. 

M. Mariette has discovered, in the ruins of Memphis, 
a list of sixty-three Egyptian Kings, engraved on 
limestone. The Paris Library and the British 
Museum have similar tablets, but they are not 
nearly so complete as this, which is to be placed in 
the new museum in Egypt. This tablet, it is sup- 
posed, will settle the Egyptian dynasties of the ante- 
pyramidal period. 

A Fioatine Istanp.—Captain Simpson, of the brig 
Bird of the Wave, lately arrived from Port au Prince, 
states that he saw a floating island, circular in form, 
about eighty feet in diameter, and twenty feet high, 
with several trees on it. He saw it on the 19th ult. 
in latitude 20, 59, north, and longitude 72, 51, west, 
and passed within two hundred feet of it. 

The largest dredging steamboat in the world has 
lately been built in Glasgow, for the purpose of deep- 
ening the Tyne riverin England. It is 149 feet in 
length, 38 in breadth, and 11 in depth. It has a 
single beam engine of 60 horse-power. It is 700 tons 
burden, and cost about $100,000). It has arrived at 
its destination, and by this time is raising the mud 
from the bed of the Tyne. , 

Very extensive lead diggings have lately been dis- 
covered and profitably worked at Wetherel’s Mill, 
Bucks county, Pa. The ore contains about 60 per 
cent. of the metal. The supply appears to be almost 
inexhaustible. 

Compressed air is being used in Paris as a means 
of preserving power. On the roof of a manufactory 
at Gennevilliers, near Paris, is a wind-mill which 
works a suction and forcing pump for the purpose 
of pressing air into strong receptatles,made of iron 
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plates, until the air is condensed some eight or ten 
atmospheres. This force is afterwards used as re- 
quired, and for purposes requiring but slight power 
is of considerable importance. 


Warer Sprouts 1s New Hampsuire.—A correspond- 
ent of the Manchester Mirror gives the following 
account of a terrific water spout on Massabesic 
Pond: 

July 12, 1861.—Yesterday, about 5 P. M., as a 
thunder shower was about leaving the -pond, the 
water commenced rising from near the Island Pond 
House, and very soon after it formed a spout esti- 
mated to be at least one thousand feet high. The 
spout was tunnel-shaped, tapering very gradually 
from the water surface, until reaching about eight 
hundred feet elevation, then it spread out into the 
shape of an umbrella top, extending hundreds of 
feet in diameter, and, in contrast with the black 
clouds beyond, presented one of nature’s most 
beautiful scenes. It remained stationary about ten 
minutes, and then moved towards Johnson’s Beach, 
The spout coming in contact with some woods near 
the shore, got “aired,” and broke with the noise of 
distant cannon, and then far and near the air was 
filled with branches of trees, leaves, sticks, &c. 
The whole performance, I should judge, lasted fifteen 
minutes. 

The water spout tore the fences down, tipped over 
the bath house, and made clean work in its course 
just east of the Island Pond House, but, fortunate- 
ly, did not reach the house. It was frightfully ter- 
rific to all who saw it there. 


Another Spout.—On what is called by many “ Lond 
Pond,” south of the Massabesic, a water spout simi- 
lar to the one on “ Great Massabesic,” so vividly de- 
scribed by our correspondent, exhibited itself yester- 
day. Two gentlemen from Londonderry were there 


fishing, and represent it as rising like a tunnel, large | 


end downward, and then changing into another 
tunnel, the small end joined to the small end of the 
first, and seeming to be scooping out the pond. 


The duty on foreign salt has been abolished in 
France, in order to aid the fisheries. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour axp MeaL.—There is very little export de- 


mand for Flour, but with light receipts holders of 


good brands especially are firm in their views. The 
only sales are to the trade, ranging from $4 up to 
4 75 per barrel for old stock and recently ground 
superfine ; $5 for fresh lots, $4 75 a5 50 for extras, 
and $5 75 up to 6 75 for fancy lots. Rye Flour and 
Corn Meal are nearly nominal, the former at $3 12, 
and the latter at $2 62. 

Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are light, and the 
demand steady at previous quoted rates. Sales of 
4,500 bushels have been disposed of at $1 12a 1 13 
for prime neW Southern Red, mostly at the latter 
rate, afloat. White ranges from $1 17a 120. Old 
Western and Pennsylvania Red are quoted at $1 13 
a1 16,nd but ‘little offering or selling. Rye is 
quiet. Bales of Pennsylvania old at 56 cts., and 
new at 50 cts. Corn—there is very little offering, 
but the demand for it is limited at 52 cents for prime 
Southern yellow, afloat. Oats are in fair demand at 
293 a 30 cents, afloat. 

IGHLAND DELL BOARDING HOUSE.—This 
delightful retreat is situated on a spur of the 
Blue Mountains, overlooking the town of Strouds- 
burg, Pennsylvahia, three miles from the Delaware 
Water Gap. The house has the conveniences of hot 
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and’ cold water, stabling, &c. Board from $5 to $6 a 
week. Address 
CHARLES FOULKE, 
Stroudsburg, Monroe County, Pa. 
Conveyances are always to be procured at Strouds- 
burg Station, to and from the Boarding House. 
7th mo. 13. . 


i nee, 3 HAT STORE. Silk, Beaver and Otter 
Hats, Frerch and American Felts. Men’s and 
Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 

STRAW GOODS in great variety. Hats made to 
order at short notice. 

CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., 
Amos J. MICHENER. Philada. 
4th mo. 6th, ly. 


D hon c BOARDING HOUSE at the Sea Shore 
Penn Cottage, Atlantic City, N. J. This favorites 
establishment is situated on the south side of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue next below the Mansion House © 
Terms moderate. Visitors should leave the cars at 
the Mansion House. SUSAN M. KNIGHT, 
Tmo. 6. Proprietress. 


JERSONS desiring to visit Atlantic City, can find. 
pleasant accomodations at Cedar Cottage, on | 
Pennsylvania Avenue, between the railroad and beach. 
Terms, $8.00 per week. 
GEORGE CHANDLER. 
7th mo. 6th. 


NDERTAKING.—WILLIAM HEACOCK, General 
Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North Ninth St., 
West Side, above Market, Philadelphia. 
Rererences—Dillwyn Parrish, Samuel Parry, 
Joseph C. Turnpenny, Thomas B. Longstreth, George 
Peterson. 
6 mo. 29th, 1861—6 m. 


N OTICE.—Several colored Boys from 10 to 13 years 
of age, ready to be apprenticed in the country. 
Enquire at the Home for Destitute Colored Children, 
in Maylandville, West Philadelphia, or to Rachel 
Wilson Moore, 313 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, or 
Passmore Williamson, S. W. corner of Arch and 
Seventh Streets. 6th mo. 22. 


\EORGE A. NEWBOLD, having obtained a good 

J location near Norristown, expects to open a 
select school for Young Men and Boys, the 15th ot 
next Ninth mo. 

The number will be limited to 25. For circulars 
direct to him, Norristown P. O. Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania. 

N. B.—A few Summer Boarders can be accommo- 
dated. Any wishing a pleasant retreat for the sum- 
mer, please address as above. 

6th mo. 8. 

SWEGO VILLAGE SCHOOL, N. Y. 
) Amy Drury, Principal. 

This Boarding School will open its Summer Session 
on the 9th of 5th Month, and continue twenty weeks, 
as a School for Young Ladies. 

Competent teachers will be employed. Drawing 
and Painting will be taught. 

Terms, $60 per Session of twenty weeks, half pay- 
able in advance, the remainder at the middle of the 
term. 

Drawing and Painting extra. 

ANDREW A. SKIDMORE, Proprietor. 

Rererences. Alfred Moore, Oswegoburg, John D. 
Wright, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 4th mo, 13, 1861. 
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